CHAPTER XIX.
THE ECLIPSE OF GENIUS

IT was shown in the first chapter of this work that
the English constitutionalism of the eighteenth
century, described by Montesquieu as an organisa-
tion of liberty, really amounted to an organisation
of anarchy, not satisfying the requirements either
of order or of progress, but indirectly favouring the
development of individual genius and, to a still
greater degree, the growth of material wealth.
This genius also devoted itself to no very ideal
ends, serving at its best for the creation of new
mechanical appliances at home, and at its worst
for the furtherance of conquest and rapine abroad ;
while the greed to which it ministered made men
capable of the most heinous crimes.

During the latter part of the eighteenth century,
and on into the first decades of the nineteenth, the
increasing power of the Crown, instead of building
up a new order, adds to the existing anarchy, dis-
organising the military power of the kingdom,
breeding disaffection among its Roman Catholic
inhabitants, and driving some of England's noblest
citizens, at a time when her very existence was at
stake, from the service of the State.

It seems at first as if the French Revolution
would merely aggravate the evils under which we
suffered, by turning the Government from a machine
for levying taxes into an active agency for the
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